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this evaluation is concerned with the first year of 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE VICTORIA PLAN IN A NEWARK. N.J.. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. THE COMPONENTS OF THIS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
WHICH ARE DISCUSSED ARE CLASS TRIPS AND ASSEMBLIES. THE ROLE 
OF THE TEACHER. THE NURSERY SCHOOL. AND MATERIALS AND 
SUPPLIES. MOST OF THE EVALUATION IS DEVOTED TO THE PRCOLEMS 
WHICH AROSE IN THE SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM. IN WHICH A FAILURE OF 
COMMUNICATION AND CONFUSION ABOUT AUTONOMY AND LINES OF 
AUTHORITY CREATED TENSIONS BETWEEN WC'RKERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS. IT IS FELT THAT THE PLAN HAS BEEN 
WELL- INTEGRATED INTO THE SCHOOL AND HAS MET WITH FAVORABLE 

reactions by teachers, the trips are the best received aspect 

ALTHOUGH THE SPECIALISTS AND EXTRA SERVICES ARE CONSIDERED 
•SATISFACTORY OR BETTER.- PRESCHOOL CLASSES ARE -PRt-CUCiNG 
results- in less than a year OF OPERATION. AND THE ADDITIONAL 

materials and supplies have been valuable, although there MAS 

been less discipline since the plan BEGAN. THE PRC>BLEM DCCS 
NOT SEEM ABNORMAL. IT IS FELT THAT SOME METHOD SHOULD BE 

WORKED OUT TO REPLACE PERSOt^NEL WHO LEAVE DURING THE YEAR. 
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Abstract 



A final evaluation of this project will be difficult, since the 
delay in the formulation of a desijt^ has limited the types of data and 
comparisons available. The current report will deal mainly with the 
implementation of the plan during its first full year. Suggestions on 
possible research methods to be used in a later evaluation will be 
covered in a separate report. 

A three man team spent over a week in the Cleveland school mostly 
in interviewing and observation. Preliminary checks on behavioral and 
academic improvement showed no changes at this time. 

Cleveland was a good choice of sites largely because of its prior 
faculty study in a similar area and its administration, which is open to 
innovations. Early doubts have faded and the teacher attitude toward the 
plan is good. 

The plem programs have been well integrated into the school. 

The class trips have been the most spectacular part of the program 
and the best received. 

The special teachers vary in performance. All are satisfactory or 
better. Some additional coordination of special and regular teachers 
seems needed at several points. Remedial reading progreuas have been 
generally the most useful. 

Pre-kindergarten classes have been imaginatively handled and are 
producing results in less than one year. 

Additional materials and supplies have proved quite valuable 
particularly in the library. There Is some confusion about the availability 
and delivery of small items to teachers. 

The social work program has suffered somewhat from several types of 
confusion over roxes, both of individuals and of social workers generally. 
Clarification is needed. 

Discipline may be looser since the Plan was inaugurated but there is 
no evidence of an abnormal problem in this area. 

Some method should be arranged for the replacement of personnel lost 
during the year. 

Generally the plaui is well thought out, staffed, and established. 

The remaining problem to be explored is whether it works. 



Introduction 



This evaluation poses several types of problems to the researcher. 

It is unfortunate that some of them were not taken into account before 
the project was begun. 

1) The project was designed for maximum effect on the students 
without particular consideration for future applications or generalizations 
to other schools. As a result several factors operate in a more positive 
manner than could be hoped for in a general replication of this approach 
across the Newark school system. Cleveland was selected as the site for 
the plan largely because of favorable conditions, such as a progressive 
and willing administration and the previous involvement of its teachers 

in planning for the similar South Side Project. 'The personnel brought in 
to the school are a select sample with more education, experience, and 
ability. It would be impossible to duplicate this staff at a large number 
of schools. Any special experimental situation generates motivation which 
would not be present in a general application of the same ideas. Such 
motivation often produces positive results under unfavorable conditions. 

If Victoria's efforts produce positive changes it would still be 
somewhat venturesome to use the Plan as a model for a major attack on 
deprived schools. It may prove more useful to consider the Flan as an 
upper limit than as a normal case. 

2) No arrangements were made to make an evaluation of the separate 
components involved. The different services interact in special ways with 
each student producing a situation in which it would be quite difficult to 






decide on the relative merits of each type of work. The most reliable 
conclusions will have to be those which involve the entire program. 

3) There is no basis for deciding whether results are due to the 
Plan or simply to changes in the general social situation, or to the 
normal improvement in a school system over several years. 

Comparisons of the students who will be enrolled in I968-69 with 
those of 1963 - 6 U, the last pre-plan year, would be limited to largely 
academic data of the type kept in school records or available from the 
citywide testing program. They would be further limited by ensuing 
changes in the nature of the school population, district lines, racial 
attitudes, changes in educational methods, staff changes, and other 
similar variables. 

On the other hand comparisons with neighboring schools are also 
confused by several factors. The schools in the area differ in size, 
level of reading ability, socio-economic variables, and intelligence of 
the students. Each school changes with time so that the best comparisons 
may change between 1965 and 1970. Finally, Title I funds from the 
federal government are becoming available to the comparison schools. 

These funds are being used to initiate programs which are modeled after 
some elements of the Victoria Plan. In fact two staff members from 
Victoria are now Title I project directors at other schools. However, 
it seems doubtful that the other programs can match the early start, 
larger investment, and high quality of the Cleveland project in the next 
few years. 

U) The changes envisioned in the Victoria Flaui involve quite 
basic modifications in the attitudes and experiences of the students. 
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frequently opposing directly the training in the home. Improvement will 
not be easy to produce. It seems likely that overt modifications large 
enough to measure will not be apparent in less than a three-to-five year 
period. The chance of finding changes after only one year of the full 
program is small. 

5) While instruments exist for an evaluation of whatever academic 
progress occurs » the attitudinal and other behavioral modifications pose 
a difficult problem. Such formal tests as have been constructed in these 
areas are not designed for this type of population. The poor reading 
level and lack of familiarity with standardized tests at even the sixth 
grade level would be sufficient to invalidate many approaches. Likewise 
collection of data from the homes is close to impossible on more than a 
sample basis. In this social class it has been estimated that fifty 
percent co-operation from the family is the best that can be hoped for. 
The co-operating families would be a badly-biased group on which to base 
Judgments . 

6) The turnover of students at Cleveland is high. About 300 of 
the 1300 students change during the school year. Only l40^ of the 
students who complete sixth grade entered in kindergarten. The average 
child spends U.5 of the possible 7 years in the school. This turnover 
produces a continuing transfusion of the prevailing negative attitudes 
toward education, lack of special abilities, and cultural poverty from 
the surrounding culture. This dilution in every grade level may serve 
to mask or to slow down otherwise possible improvements. 



These six problems and others of a similar nature limit the 
possibilities for evaluation of the Cleveland project. As a result of 
the difficulty of coming to unambiguous or detailed conclusions it seems 
appropriate to make a comparatively modest analysis aimed in two 
directions: first, a long range design aimed at specifying the methods 

to be used in evaluating whatever changes occur as a result of prolonged 
enrollment under the Victoria Plan; second, an analysis of the program 
and its accomplishments at this point with primary emphasis on the 
adequacy of its structure and use. The research design will be dealt 
with in a later report. The remainder of this paper will consist of 
an assessment of the current situation. 

Method 

A three-man research team spent over a week at the Clevelemd 
Elementary School. Data collection was largely by confidential inter- 
views and classroom observation. Every member of the teaching staff 
and administration, both Victoria Plan and Cleveland, was interviewed 
individually. These discussions in all cases included the stren: -hs 
and weaknesses of the education offered at Cleveland both before and 
during the Victoria Plan. 

A selection of both Plan and Cleveland teachers were observed 
in actual teaching situations. In addition the nature of both school 
and citywide records and testing programs was evaluated for future use. 

Preliminary checks were run for changes in such variables as 
reading, attendance, Intel 1 i <?ence , discipline, and academic achievement. 



As suggested in point four of the introduction these showed no changes 
large enough to warrant additional attention at this time. 

History of the Plan 

Several factors combined to lead to the choice of the Cleveland 
Elementary School as the site of the project, among them being the 
suggestion by the NewarK School officials that the project be related to 
the Southside Project and West Kinney Junior High School. Another point 
was the prior involvement of the Cleveland faculty in a planning project 
for cultural enrichment and their specification of types of help they 
wished for their teaching. This was particularly useful in establishing 
a friendly attitude toward Victoria on the part of the teachers, since 
any self-created proposal produces more identification and effort than 
one imposed from outside. 

The choice of Cleveland appears to have been a happy one for the 
possible success of the Plan since Cleveland enjoys strong administrative 
leadership and has a tradition of innovativeness as a school. 

Cleveland is otherwise a fairly typical school in the kind of 
depressed area which has cone to characterize the inner areas of many 
cities today. As its establishment some seven years ago many of the 
teachers were assigned to the school who would not otherwise have chosen 
it. Today only about one-fourth of those teachers are still present; 
their replacements are younger, less experienced, and less well-trained 
for this type of work. Nevertheless the present faculty ranges from 
average to excellent and the generally good morale of the school helps 
many to do better work than might be expected. 
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At the administrative level the relationship between the principal. 
Miss Parker, and the Victoria Plan coordinator, Mrs. Joyner, has been 
most fortunate. Miss Parker is a strong administrator, accustomed to 
making decisions and accepting the responsibility for them, highly 
respected by her teachers, and open to all suggestions, yet not inclined 
to accept them unless warranted. Mrs. Joyner is a sensitive individual, 
adaptable to the necessities of a situation yet determined to get the Job 
done. She has also shown herself to be open to ccHnmunication with 
everyone involved in the program. It would be hard to overstate the 
contribution of these two persons to the formation, development, and 
effectiveness of the program. !Iew patterns have been required and it is 
fortunate that, as Miss Parker has pointed out, in the Newark School 
system the principal has considerable autonomy, permitting quick 
implementation of decisions in the emerging program. 

At the outset of the program there was some resentment on the 
part of the regular staff that no teachers in Cleveland had been chosen 
for Victoria positions. This was related partly to the possibilities 
of advancement which might go with being chosen for Victoria. These 
feelings appear to have subsided almost entirely. It is important to note 
that the Victoria program has now been so ccmpletely merged with the 
regular program of instruction that on the level of personnel most 
teachers at Cleveland have difficulty in distinguishing those positions 
provided under the plan from the others. There is little attempt made to 
see that Victoria gets the credit in this area, and this wise reserve 
seems to have contributed to the good relations currently found. The 
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general feeling is that "Cleveland is a good school which is doing some- 
thing significant." The interest of the people in the !Ieward Board of 
Education, particularly Dr. Campbell, and of the members of the Board of 
Victoria, especially Mrs. Chubb, has also contributed. 

At the present time the general attitude toward the Flan is quite 
positive both among students and teachers. The former identify Victoria 
primarily with the trips and programs. The latter range in their opinions 
from "Victoria has not made much difference as far as I can see. Under 
Miss Parker wc; have always had a good innovating school," to "The 
Victoria Plan has made all the difference in the world. I feel luck*' to 
be in a school where it is in effect." "'f the entire teaching group only 
one individual was basically negative toward the plan, while perhaps one 
third could be described as highly enthusiastic. The remainder uniformly 
felt that in many areas real contributions are being made. 

The Victoria Frogran 

The strength of the plan lies in tV.e personnel vhc run it. The 
people added to the school range from good to outstanding. Both regular 
and added staff agree that in the long run the effectiveness of the 
classroom teacher is the most important single factor in the growth cf 
the children, and work toward that end. Several teachers thought 
originally that the Victoria plan would make their work easier, but they 
now see that although it has made their work more interesting and 
diverse, "Victoria has meant more work for us, not less." 



When teachers are asked to describe the Victoria plan, they usually 
mention the class trips first, the special teachers second, the materials 
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and added resources third, and the special assembly profTreims last. 
Rarely were the pre-kindergarten classes or the social workers listed 
as part of the Victoria Plan. The trips seem to have been mentioned 
first because they represent a dramatic addition to the school program. 
Another factor may be that these are the only part of the program 
uniformly labelled as Victoria, and so come to mind more easily. Even 
when pressed most teachers maintain that they would list the trips and 
additional resources for the classroom teachers as the most significant 
parts of the program. Let us now turn to a discussion of each of 
these parts. 



i. The '’lass Trips ar.i Tn-Tohocl Assemblies. 

Each class made five trips during the year, acccmpanied by two 
teachers and a few parents. Teachers report that the trips give the 
classes and families a common experience both to plan for and to talk 
and write obcut for days afterwar is. The Plan ma'r.es it possible for 
every child to go. Ail th*^ evidenc'^ argues that t'nesc trips are a 









It appears to be a legal repui r'^mer.t that two rc^lar teachers 
accompany each class. Tnis makes a *ctal of ten days absent from class 
for each teacher in a year. Wnen this is added to the consultations 
and other programs which withdraw teachers from their normal positions 
the grounds of some complaints from various teachers becomes apparent. 
It was suggested that the trips were disruptive of clas"- routines. Any 
possibility of h.aving a substitut‘d replace th'd extra teacher should be 
exnlor^d. 
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The in-school assemblies aimed at cultural enrichment and focused 
around music, dance, and puppets were spoken of appreciatively by the 
teachers--particularly since some who had previously been responsible 
for assemblies could now relax. 

2 . Victoria Plan Teachers. 

The generally high quality and effectiveness of the project teachers 
were observed under a nu.mber of classroom situations and supported by the 
teachers in the interviews. The opinicns on the individual teacliers 
varied widely though few were nefirative. 

Some friction was evident at points. While the general role of the 
project teachers is clear seme additional direction would be profitable 
on specific points. The question of whether the regular teacher should 
remain in the room during the project teacher's presentation is a complex 
one. The released time for preparations and other work is highly prized 
by some of the regular teachers, while some of the project teachers are 
Just as happy to see the r^g’^lars 1‘^ave. 'n the ether hand several 
project teachers feel that their rervice? are net full> used since co- 
ordination of their efforts ani those the r'^gular teachers suffers 
when the regulars do not know what material is presented. Likewise seme 
of the regular teachers report demons t rati -'in classes taught by the 
project people as very helpful. Ancth-r question is where the 
responsibility li‘=>s for ir.it ia*ing efforts at co-ordination of special 
projects with classes. While some teachers have nc difficulties in this 
area, others tend to assume tne first step lies with someone else, 
''larification on theso t.vo points would be worthwhile. The project 
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teachers could be reminded that the time they spend outside the class- 
room has an effect on the morale of the regular teachers and urged to 
avoid "conspicuous" use of such time. 

One difference in the perception of the special teacher's role 
could be put this way. Victoria people tend to report that their chief 
Job is to reach the teachers, through demonstrations and conferences, 
with improved ways of carrying on the teaching function. The teachers 
themselves are more likely to stress the role of Victoria people in 
reaching the children directly. 

Some special attention should be given to the remedial reading 
teachers. This is a misnomer ; reading specialists would be more 
accurate. The reading program has reer. one of the strongest sections of 
the plan. One of the original thre*' t'^achers has left to heaud a Title I 
project at another school. A second teasher, Ruth Katct, during her 
time with Victoria, has iev«>pf'i a new set ^f reading materials for 
first grade. Based on the v-rk of I elacado and revised to suit the 
special local situation, this se* ^f materials has produced an average 
vocabulary of hH vords in those stud^r.^s using it. Tr.e Scett-Foresman 
readers, a standard series which give a vocabulary of 3T9 vords in the 
subiirban schools, usually leave the llev«^iani students with about 1T6 
words. The n«v Banks Vtreet -'eaders, which ^are designed for city schools, 
have also been used in another first grade ^lass at Cl<^velar.d and have 
produced less than 257 words. 

Despite the loss of '^ne teacher during the year the reading program 
was considered strong by the r»^gular teachers. 
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3. Pre-Kindergarten Classes. 

Miirspry school Por children with limited social or cultural 
backgrounds has been well established as a method of improving school 
adjustment and performance. The nursery school run under the Victoria 
Plan is small but has been handled well and imaginatively. One interesting 
idea was the beginning of each group with three or four children, then 
slowly adding one child a day for the next two or three weeks. This 
permitted the first children chosen for social problems to establish 
secure relations with the small >?rG‘.ir anl teachers before tne others were 

introduced. 

The success of even the half y*'ar in lo»,h-t.i'^ was shewn by the 
comments of the Kindergarten teachers who received the children this yefir. 
Clear differences couli re iier.tifiei r.^t -niy t etveen th^ pre-kinder- 
garten children and those with no pri'r experience but also in ccmpariscns 
with the Heai-Ctart children. Th- rr--> in iergarten children were des- 
cribed as more confident, r--s: -nsi , atten*ivo, rc-ure, and y^* d-mano.nr 
of the teacher’s attention and approval. 

U. Materials and Cunrlies 

Many teachers ccxnmented that tn^ vari-us supplies ar.o 
arranged for by Victoria are of real ber.efi* during tr.'^ *«"acn:np’ y^ar. 
However there was no degree of understanding ir.di'a*-d -n the quest ion 



o 



f how much money was available f'~r vi'.at suppii^^s or '■ (I a. . u 



getting it. Teveral teachers indicated purchases of materials fr 
own pockets, even without exploring tgo p'^ssibility of asking for it 
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through the school. There appears to have been some delay during the 
past year in getting supplies through the regular channels. 

The library has profited from its redecoration and expanded book 
funds. It is nov the showplace of the school. The circulation of its 
3,000-odd volumes increased from 7,000 to 13,000 in the last year. 

The general facilities and supplies in the Cleveland Elementary 
School appear adequate. The building itself imposes the most severe 
restrictions with its multiple floors and quite limited space. There is 
the usual group of study materials adapted more to suburbia than a 
depressed area and it is imperative that as m.aterials such as the Bank 
Street Readers or Miss Kabot's reader become available they should be 
adopted. 



The main limitations in 
auspices: too few teachers for 
teach them. in. 



*-his area are cutside of Victoria 
the pupils and toe little space to 



✓ • 
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cial Work. 



Evaluation of th^-- 
be overcom.e in a direct mi 
of the included sei vices 
despite seventy years of 
thousands of experim.cnts , 
effects of therapy either 
applies to social work. 



.social v"'rk progr^tr. poses problems which cannot 
anner. Eysenck speaking of psychotherapy, ^ne 
under the Victoria rregram, points out that 
practice, hundreds -^f thousands of patients, and 
there is currently no good evidence on the 
pro or ccn. Eor.ethinr of the sar.e situation 
Both the criteria and the data are too private 



to permit ready examination. 
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The approach that is usually used is one of face validity. If 
we place competent personnel in positions where they are doing what they 



have been trained to do, and if they feel they are accomplishing some- 



thing, then we feel that the program is satisfactory. 

In the case of the social work at Cleveland these criteria are 



met on the whole, but even at this level of evaluation there is 



considerable evidence of possible improvement. 

The problems which have arisen ir ♦'his aspect of the program 
seem to be due to a misunderstanding of roles which is almost tragic 
in its dimensions. Prior to the establishment of the Victoria Plan, 



Mrs. Gilmartin, now the coordinator of the social work program, had 
worked at Cleveland two days each week as a social worker. Both she and 



Miss parker testify to the happy and fruitful relationships and 
performances of that period. Ccmmunicat icn was open, frequent, and 



informal. Much case work rot done. 



With the establishment of the pi an and the addition of other 



social workers, Mrs. Gilmartin was designated as coordinator of the 
Social Work program, but the responsibilities and prercfrat ives of that 
office were not spelled out. Mxs. Gilmartin reports that she felt quite 
pressed, by the sheer presence of the additional workers, to do the 
intake and casefinding work which could be assigned to the new workers 
as well as to supervise in general the work of the whole program. The 



new social workers, however, did not really see her as supervisor in 



that sense, which made for some dif ficulti^'S . Th<^ workers from agencies 
such as the Youth Development Clinic feel that their primary position is 



within their own agency and only secondarily in the school and the plan. 
Three chains of conunand maice a complicated situation. 

Miss Parker assumed that the social work program would be 
coordinated as a part of the program in Cleveland School, so that the 
whole operation should come under her general supervision and should 
constantly feed certain kinds of information to her. ?-!rs. Gilmartin 
and her staff on the other heind tend to think of social work as a 
professional specialty which requires a certain autonomy' and respect, 
and which should only be reviewed by fellow— professionals. The social 
workers suggest that it might be better if the socia^. work center were 



outside the school in a nearby location, while one has said that she 
can see no advantage in the school relationship for the social workers 
or for the children. 

The result has been a series of regrettable misunderstandings 
and tensions between Mrs. Gilmartin and the school administration. The 
administration feels that it has lost, to some degree, the admirable 
services of Mrs. Gilmartin as a social worker and that there is now 
very little feedback of information from s^jcial work to administration 
and to teachers. The teachers m.cstly agree that the social work staj,f 
does not contribute m.uch to their understanding' of the children's 
problem»s. The problem of initiative in feedback is present, but if the 
teachers approach the workers they often receive information of the 
type desired. The social workers or. their side feel somewhat pushed and 
challenged by the adminis*:ra''.i •'n and have reacted to this with some 
defensiveness, especially on the part of their coordinator. 
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Mrs . Gilmartin also feels that the teachers have been slow about referring 
problems to the social workers, "Teachers tend to hide their problem 
children, very much as parents do," — and that this slowness has made 
her position more difficult. 

It is for these reasons that we refer to the present social work 
situation as tragic. All of the people involved are well-trained and 
highly motivated, but the differences in understanding of the various roles 
and responsibilities has led to some defensiveness, suspicion, concealment, 
and hostility which have mutually strengthened each other. There seems little 
real reason why some changes and clarifications could not be made which 
would solve these problems. 

Formalization of the role of the coordinator and the methods for 
and types of feedback which may be expected by the administration and 
teachers would be a first step. 

It is apparent, however, that there may well le a real divergence 
in the interests of the social workers and the school as a whole. The final 
commitment of social workers is, in one sense, to the individual child and 

sometimes his family, while that of the school, both teacher and adiiiinistra- 

tion, must be at least partially to the whole group of children and the 

institution. While displays of aggression may and often do further the ulti- 
mate development of a passive personality they may also disrupt the work of 
thirty other children. Self-actualization and socialization are not congruent 
concepts . 

Tt seems advisable to stress more strongly to the social workers 
their role in the institutional framework and the effect of their comparative 
autonomy in nours and work on the school as a whole. The school staff, on 
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the other hand, should be reminded that the social workers are not miracle 
workers and are not in the school primarily to remove problem cases from 
the teachers' hands. 

It is probably easier to educate the social workers than the regular 
staff, both because of the numbers involved and the nature of the needed 
orientation. While the consultations and workshops which have been held 
are a step in the correct direction, the process of reorientation involved, 
in considering the child as a full person in a given cultural setting 
rather than as a student in a classroom, is a long term proposition. 

Despite current problems the social work program was acknowledged 
as useful and necessary by all the school staff. Several teachers commented 
that it was a wonderful thing to be able to send a disturbed or disturbing 
child down to the social workers, and that such children often returned in 
a much improved frame of mind. As one teacher remarked, "Thank God she was 
there! I am in a different state when they come back too. Just for this 
alone they are helpful." 

Concluding Comment 8 

One comment that was heard from the teachers with a fair degree of 
regularity was that discipline at Cleveland is poor. It is quite possible 
that the Victoria Plan has lowered the precision with which the school can 
be run as a result of the freedom the youngsters experienced on the field 
trips and may have carried back tn the classrooms. The number of children 
in the halls has increased with the special pro,1ects, use of the library. 
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trips to remedial classes and social workers. The number of substitutes 
involved in the Victoria Plan also will contribute to poor overall disci- 
pline. Combining these factors with a student population which is heavily 
weighted with problem children, it is easy to understand why many of the 
teachers would feel concerned. 

The members of this research team agree in feeling that no problem 
of an unusual nature exists in this area. The children were generally 
under control and evidenced little disorder, particularly at the lower grade 
levels. It is suggested that such discipline breakdown as may have occurred 
is all to the good in that it indicates more permissiveness and expression 
being granted to the children. 

A real problem was created for the school and the plan by the depar- 
ture of the language arts teacher and one of the reading specialists. The 
Department of Personnel did not replace them during the remainder of the 
year. While their problem is understandable, any reasonable method which 
would hasten replacements to the Victoria plan would be Justified since one 
function of the project at this time seems to be as a model for other 
attempts. While Miss Parker does not feel in a position to suggest freezing 
the current people to their Jobs, since this might operate to their disad- 
vantage, some method of replacement is indicated to offset losses during the 
year. 

As the various aspects of the program at Cleveland school have been 
examined, one feeling which has been repeatedly expressed is that the Plan 
is "over the hump." The difficult initial phases have been worked out. 
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experience has been gained, salaries are rising, a small personnel turn- 



over is expected, early Jealousies have disappeared, smd the social work 



situation is being worked on. During the next years the effectiveness of 
the program should expand on this base. 



The foundation for the Victoria Flan has been carefully laid in the 
last year and one half. The personnel and programs are well chosen and 



have been integrated into the Cleveland Tiementary School almost completely 
As it stands the plan is an unusually well-wcrked-out approach to the 
problem of the school in the deprived areas cf the central city. The ques- 
tion of whether this approach Justifies the substantial investment in it 



remains to be settled. 



